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first is essentially personal, the account of strange 
and curious adventures of individuals; the second 
is largely impersonal, the account of the develop¬ 
ment of a system of State Socialism. Both works 
tell the story of the reaction between outsiders 
from overseas and the environment which they 
found awaiting them in these distant islands. 

(1) The gallant colonel, typically a frontiersman, 
presents a picture of the Maori wars, and 
■demonstrates the dangers of the trackless bush. 
The Maori regarded war as essentially the work 
for men; their curious outlook caused them to 
regard the shot which landed in their “ pah ” 
during a bombardment and failed to explode as 
the enemy’s method of supplying them with 
powder with which to continue fighting. Mr. 
Lusk, formerly a member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, states that Maoris nowadays receive 
old-age pensions on the same terms as the white 
men. 

The camp-fire yarns are racy, redolent of the 
soldier’s vocabulary, and make excellent reading; 
the parliamentarian account (2) of organised atten¬ 
tion to the well-being of the community as a 
whole community, and not as a cong-eries of 
classes of society, is calm, dispassionate, careful, 
and on this account eminently readable. 

Steadily, step by step, the State interfered with 
manifestations of private enterprise, prevented the 
permanent establishment of a landed gentry, or 
of a body of yeomen tenant farmers; established 
systems of communication by rail, by telegraph, 
and by telephone, which have contributed greatly 
to a feeling of national unity ; freed the country 
from outside influences as regards fluctuations in 
coal prices; secured loans of capital for all the 
people at advantageous rates, so preventing the 
exploitation of the farmers because they were 
necessitous; and, by controlling the development 
of the country, secured a high average of pros¬ 
perity to all members of the State, without caus¬ 
ing the growth of either a wealthy or a poverty- 
stricken caste. 

Mr. Lusk is of opinion that New Zealanders 
grew, without definite intention, or without definite 
leadership, to regard the welfare of all as para¬ 
mount, and he is further of the opinion that New 
Zealand sets an object-lesson to the whole world 
in its regard for all members of the body politic; 
lie pays more attention to the principle which 
underlies these progressive movements than to 
the fact that New Zealand is a special case. 
Regarded as a contribution to the knowledge of 
the world, New Zealand’s progress is a striking 
illustration of the unique reaction to its own local 
environment, which occurs in a more or less 
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isolated community. More than a thousand miles 
from its nearest neighbour, with a small popula¬ 
tion of a million souls, with a large area of cul¬ 
tivable land, in the happy position of having one 
market only, and that a certain one for its surplus 
of food-stuffs and raw material, almost outside 
the stress and strain of international competition, 
New Zealand has developed along lines which 
were only possible in such comparative isolation. 
But it is hazardous to generalise from so specific 
an example; while, on one hand, it is possible 
to note the fact of New Zealand’s prosperity, it 
is incorrect, on the other, to infer from 
New Zealand’s experience principles of State 
activity which shall be regarded as of general 
application. 

It does not necessarily follow that what is good 
for one million people on the edge of the modern 
business world and mainly occupied and depen¬ 
dent upon the cultivation of the soil is equally 
good both in method and in result for more than 
forty millions of people, with an industrial popu¬ 
lation in ratio to that employed on the land of 
roughly four to one, situated at the hub of world 
commerce and the centre of concentration of a 
world-wide competition. B. C. W. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Camping in Crete: With Notes upon the Animal 
and Plant. Life of the Island. By Aubyn 
Trevor-Battye. Including a Description of Cer¬ 
tain Caves and their Ancient Deposits. By 
Dorothea M. A, Bate. Pp. xxi + 308 + plates. 
(London: Witherby and Co., 1913.) Price 
10s. 6 d. net. 

This pleasant record of camping experiences in 
Crete falls into two parts. In the body of his 
book Mr. Trevor-Battye, who declines to discuss 
questions of politics and excavations, describes a 
series of tours through the island. With Canea 
as his headquarters, he made trips by steamer 
along parts of the coast, journeyed so far as Sitia 
on the east, traversed the island to Sphakia, and 
again to Retimo, with a long and arduous march 
from Sphakia, vid Mt. Ida, to Candia. The main 
object of these excursions was the collection of 
zoological and botanical specimens, many of 
which have been valuable additions to the South 
Kensington Museum. He succeeded in bringing 
home two ibex kids to the Zoological Society, one 
of which, the male, died from an accident, but the 
female is now at Regent’s Park, and has given 
birth to twins. He gives a delightful account of 
these charming animals. 

He finds that a narrow waist, which appears 
in the Minoan frescoes, is quite characteristic of 
the islanders. He gives useful accounts of the 
geology, describing the curious high-level plains 
of Homalo and Nidha, Mt. Ida, and Kurnas, the 
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only lake in the island. He was kindly received 
by the Turkish officials, the monks, and the 
villagers. But it is only the most enthusiastic 
traveller who will risk the privations and difficul¬ 
ties of journeys over breakneck passes. 

The appendix is one of much scientific interest. 
Miss D. M. A. Bate, one of the best authorities 
on the island, describes the caves, many contain¬ 
ing animal remains, and gives a list of the mam¬ 
mals. The birds are catalogued by Mr. Trevor- 
Battye, who also deals with geology, harbours, 
agriculture, industries, and ethnology. The book 
is well illustrated, and is supplied with a good 
index. This account of the island forms a supple¬ 
ment to the standard authorities—Pashley in 1834 
and Spratt in 1865, both of which, with due 
acknowledgment, are frequently quoted. 

The State Provision of Sanatoriums. By Dr. 

S. V. Pearson. Pp. viii + 80 + iv plans. ’ (Lon¬ 
don : Cambridge L T niversity Press, 1913.) Price 

3.?. net. 

i HIS book deals in a practical manner with a 
subject of considerable interest and importance 
at the present time. In the earlier chapters the 
author discusses what is meant by sanatorium 
treatment, the reasons why the State should pro¬ 
vide this, and what other countries are doing in 
this direction. “Sanatorium” is defined as “an 
institution in the country for the treatment cf 
resident patients suffering from any form of 
tuberculosis,” and such institutions as farm 
colonies are excluded. Valuable suggestions are 
given on the financing, construction (with 
diagrams), and management of sanatoriums, and 
the advantages of sanatorium over domiciliary 
treatment are emphasised. 

The author is a strong advocate for the pro¬ 
vision of sanatoriums bv the State, largely to 
the exclusion of other forms of treatment. " We 
do not find, however, any estimate given of the 
number of beds that would be required for the 
necessary sanatorium treatment of tuberculosis in 
this country. The State is the trustee of the 
funds entrusted to it by the taxpayers, and it is 
the duty of the State to expend those funds to 
the best advantage of the community as a whole. | 
Whether the erection of a number of substantial 
and costly buildings (the author estimates the 
cost as at least 170/.. a bed) all over the 
country, with their medical and nursing staffs, is 
really the most efficient and economical way of 
dealing with the tuberculosis question is a' de¬ 
batable point, and one on which we probably 
have not sufficient data at present to guide us. 

It behoves us, therefore, to move warily, and 
not to launch out into the erection of numbers 
of sanatoriums, a large proportion of which might 
hereafter have to be scrapped, and in the mean¬ 
while to improve our domiciliary and dispensary 
treatment with the adjunct of a certain number 
of farm colonies and sanatoriums. It must be 
recognised that tuberculosis is now decreasing, 
and it is not always remembered that this decline 
commenced before the institution of any adminis¬ 
trative measures against the disease ! 
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Stanford’s Geological Atlas of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 
By Horace B. Woodward. Third edition. Pp, 
xii + 214. 50 plates. (London: Edward Stan¬ 

ford, Ltd., 1914.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

The first edition of this invaluable atlas was 
reviewed in the issue of Nature for February 2, 
1905 (vol. lxxi. , p. 315), and readers may be 
referred to that notice for particulars of the 
general characteristics of the volume. The late 
Mr. Woodward amplified the present edition by 
an account of the geological features of the 
Channel Islands and by further descriptions of 
facts observable along railways in England and 
Wales. Small corrections have been made, and 
the maps have been revised. 

Bill’s School and Mine: a Collection of Essays on 
Education. By W. S. Franklin. Pp. vii + 98. 
(South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Franklin, 
Macnutt and Charles, 1913.) Price go cents, 
cloth. 

Mr. Franki.in is known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the author of useful scientific text¬ 
books, and it is not surprising to find him insist¬ 
ing in his very readable essays upon the value and 
importance of a training in scientific method in 
a complete system of education. He quotes 
Nietzsche as saying: “The time will come when 
men will think of nothing but education ”; it 
may be hoped that the time will soon be reached 
when in this country, in addition to thinking 
about it, people come to believe in it enough to 
pay sufficient for it to secure competent educators 
for the next generation. 

Heaton’s Annual. Tenth Year, 1914. Edited by 
E. Heaton and J. B. Robinson. (Pp. 590. 
(Toronto: Heaton’s Agency. London: Simpkin. 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd.) 
Price, British edition, 5s. 

Attention has been directed on previous occasions 
to former issues of this useful work of reference, 
which is described in its sub-title as the “Com¬ 
mercial Handbook of Canada and Boards of Trade 
Register.” The first half of the volume brings 
together facts about Canada which business men 
are wanting to refer to continually, and the second 
contains, among other useful material, up-to-date 
descriptions of all Canadian towns of any im¬ 
portance. 

A Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy : Its Theory 
and Practice. For the Lise of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, Students, and Operators. By Dr. j. 
Erskine-Murray. Fifth edition. Revised and 
enlarged. Pp. xvi + 442. (London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, 1914.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 
The general characters of this valuable handbook 
were described in the review of the third edition 
which appeared in the issue of Nature for 
August 24, 1911 (vol. lxxxvii., p. 239). The most 
important additions to the present edition are 
those concerned with the uniform alternating 
current and shock excitation systems. Recent- 
measurements of transmitted power have been 
added also. 
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